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By his treatment of the .five great offices Philip
advanced another step towards the absolutism of his
grandson. Eecognising that the great officials in the
household, after being made the chiefs of the central
administration and holding their posts as hereditary
fiefs, had become a double danger to the monarchy, he
used his power, the alliance of some of the greater
vassals and the weakness of the others, to accomplish
the process begun by his grandfather of dislodging
from their administrative authority the holders of the
five traditional posts. Three he reduced to insignifi-
cance by conferring the posts on barons of lesser degree:
two he practically abolished. He made himself a sove-
reign uncontrolled by a traditional hierarchy of officialism,
and called to his side such personal friends as his own
inclination or sagacity might select. He used their
advice, but he conferred on them no office which by its
constitutional position should give them any right of
practical control. Thus Philip of Flanders, Henry II.,
his uncle, William of Eheims, were, in turn, the advisers
of his youth; and in his manhood he called to his side
his faithful friend, brother Gufcrin, wise bishop and
gallant knight.
But if Philip chose to permanently employ no great
official who might become his rival, he surrounded
himself with a crowd of amid, famttiwres, counsellors,
who did his business, ran his errands, advised him,
judged for him, and were his soldiers and diplomatists.
These were men, as a rule, chosen from the clergy and
the lesser nobility, novi homines, who owed all to their
master and could be trusted to stand loyally by his
side. Chaplains some of them were, some men em-